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THE CHANGING the philoso- 
phy social work general, home teaching 
for the blind has assumed different role 
from that which was designed for its 
inception. The home teacher who originally 
had the task teaching certain skills blind 
persons their homes cannot confine her 
activities those indicated her occupa- 
tional title but must function also social 
worker. Her work consists not only teach- 
ing but—as the slogan goes—of “helping the 
individual help himself.” agree 


paper presented December 22, 1943, the 
Induction Conference Home Instructors held Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld director Educational Re- 
search for the American Foundation for the Blind; 
acquired his experience work with the blind and 
psychology several positions responsibility Vienna, 
Austria, and studied American methods educating the 
blind Rockefeller Research Fellow 1930-31. 
member the staff the American Foundation for the 
Blind since 1939, also member the Board 
Directors the and frequent contributor 
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this broad scope home teaching means 
that its objective not merely the teaching 
any special skills but the adjustment the 
blind individual whole which the 
development certain skills becomes sub- 
servient the wider and more inclusive aim. 

these efforts other science can supply 
the home teacher with more valuable infor- 
mation and directives than psychology. 
outline psychological principles home teach- 
ing must then mean abstract from the large 
body facts that psychology all its rami- 
fications offers those which are particular 
applicability home teaching its modern 
connotation. 

think clearly about the problems facing the 
home teacher because the war will certainly 
increase her responsibilities when the soldiers 
who have had their sight impaired return 
civilian life. 

Adjustment mechanisms seen 
light modern psychology proceed either 
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two directions—towards maturity, through 
growth, towards infancy, through regres- 
sion. One individual may face the problem 
adjustment recognizing his peculiar diffi- 
culties and trying meet them through 
adaptations his own personality and 
through changes his environment. Another 
individual may try find the solution his 
adjustment problem falling back level 
protection which experienced during 
infancy and—not facing the implications 
his handicap—seek shelter from the demands 
life. The problem the acceptance the 
handicap, then, paramount importance 
the process adjustment. The severity 
this problem will course vary great deal 
from individual individual. can easily 
understood that painter who loses his 
sight will much more severely affected 
his handicap than, for instance, pianist, and 
truck driver more than assembly worker. 
This observation should make clear that 
must not consider the handicap such 
but the individual relation the handicap. 
Both factors this relationship, the individual 
well the handicap, are variables and any 
generalizations about the adjustment problems 
the blind must take both variables fully 
into account. 

trying determine the effects blind- 
ness handicap recognize that 
restricts the individual three ways: 


the range and variety his concepts 
his ability get about 


his control the environment. 


The degree the visual handicap enters 
course highly influential factor. The full 
extent the restrictions holds true only for 
those who have been born blind have lost 
their sight such early age that they re- 
tain visual memories. For these, color 
perception and the visual perception space 
—space broadly interpreted 
everything extending into three dimensions— 


impossible. While there adequate sub- 
stitute for color perception, visual space per- 
ception is, certain extent, replaced 
tactual perception space. This, however, 
has its distinct limitations its inherent 
necessity direct contact and the impos- 
sibility completely observe large, moving, 
live objects. These limitations the per- 
ceptual field cannot but result restriction 
the range and variety ideas and concepts 
blind individuals. 

The limitation the ability get 
implies two-fold handicap that limits 
the blind person his locomotion and also 
makes him dependent upon the aid others, 
thus affecting his social relationships and 
attitudes varying degrees. might con- 
sider here two extreme cases, knowing that 
the majority reaction most likely lies be- 
tween. There the newly 
who not only takes help getting about for 
granted but expects helped along all 
lines. has fallen back level protec- 
tion which characteristic infancy and will 
develop beyond only his confidence 
restored and has accepted his handicap 
its proper proportions. the other hand, 
can understood that newly blinded per 
son might resent and even revolt agains 
being aided seeing persons many the 
activities which previously was able 
pursue his own. this resentment, how- 
ever, persists disturbing influence indi- 
cates lack adjustment and has its deeper 
cause the nonacceptance the handicap. 
There human being who not 
capped some respect and therefore none 
free the experience frustration. The 
problem for all lies the acceptance the 
handicap and the adjustment based 
acceptance. 

the third basic effect blindness 
mentioned the restricted control the 
vironment. Among the human senses, sight 
the one sense which overcomes distance 
gives the same time details 
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ships form, size, and position. This “object 
quality” visual experiences permits con- 
trol the environment far greater than that 
achieved all other senses. blind person, 
for instance, who finds himself unaccus- 
tomed surroundings cannot become informed 
about his situation relation the environ- 
ment any rapid process seeing persons 
can just glancing around. The clues which 
might get through hearing and through 
touch observations within his reach give him 
only very little that could assist him con- 
trolling his environment and himself rela- 
tion it. Lack sight causes therefore cer- 
tain detachment from the object world which 
its isolating effect cannot but result 
increased feeling insecurity and state 
higher nervous tension. Even the simple 
actions daily life, such eating meal, 
getting dressed shaved, putting 
make-up, assume different proportions the 
environment not controlled sight. 

The question arises now how the 
limitations discussed affect the lives blind 
individuals. This question can the present 
answered only rather general way 
because are lacking scientific studies 
which would enable make any state- 
ments the basis actual case research. 
can said, however, that the three basic 
limitations caused blindness radiate into 
the personal, social, and economic spheres 
the life and, since these spheres 
vary depth, extension, and development 
from individual individual, the limitations 
caused blindness have different effect 
each case. 

With these general conclusions mind, 
will now turn few psychological prin- 
ciples which are considered fundamental 
the case-work approach. 


Individualized Approach. have dis- 
cussed the three basic effects blindness and 
pointed out that their actual consequences 
the life each individual depend upon his 


personal, social, and economic state. seems 
therefore hardly necessary stress that 
believe approaching each blind person 
individual his own rights anud refuse 
base our work any supposition which 
would set the blind apart class. rec- 
ognize that there are certain differences be- 
tween the blind and the seeing, but find 
many more and greater differences among the 
blind themselves than between the blind and 
the seeing. make this clear with one 
example: The college teacher who happens 
blind will have much more affinity with 
his seeing colleagues than with most the 
heterogeneous group other individuals who 
are blind like himself. Although this may 
seem rather obvious, all know 
organizations that base, for instance, their 
recreational activities the opposite princi- 
ple, which assumes that blindness always 
the determining factor, and take amiss 
someone does not try fit into their scheme. 
understand course that blind persons 
will form groups because they have common 
interests, and organizations our field must 
make provisions for such group activities. 
But should also keep mind that there 
are many persons who not fit into such 
groups all. For these, other community 
‘agencies social groups may offer more suit- 
able resources. Our individualized approach 
will also prevent from making any attempt 
teach certain subjects skills person 
just because blind. all agree, for in- 
stance, that highly desirable that all blind 
persons shall able read and write braille. 
The importance this skill for the individual, 
however, will vary with each case. Therefore, 
the weight that the home teacher puts 
learning braille will not depend upon our 
desire have all blind people know braille 
but the importance that has for the blind 
person question. 


Consideration the Individual His 
Social Environment. Scientific investigations 
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have dealt almost exclusively with the effect 
blindness the individual. This, how- 
ever, only one aspect because the blindness 
any member group affects necessity 
all other members varying degrees 
course. The reactions the individuals the 
group—it may the family any other 
social unit which functions—and their 
attitude towards the blind member must 
taken into account any efforts for his ad- 
justment. the attitude the people his 
environment either overprotective negli- 
gent will affect the blind individual one 
way another. Acceptance the real mean- 
ing the handicap necessary prerequisite 
not only for the blind person himself but also 
for those his group. all know the bad 
effect that parental overprotection has the 
blind child. many children enter schools 
for the blind retarded their development 
because the parents did not give them 
opportunity pursue the activities through 
which their functions and abilities could de- 
velop normally. Parental neglect results 
similar retardation, although the outward 
picture may quite newly 
blinded adult who has relearn many 
skills and adjust himself different mode 
living needs environment which recog- 
nizes his potentialities and understands his 
limitations. Social case work can make one 
its most important contributions helping 
establish sound atmosphere this respect. 
But the importance the social environment 
must not stressed only terms actually 
influencing it; must also recognized 
most potent factor the past each indi- 
vidual. Whether not agree with Adler’s 
theory Individual Psychology which claims 
that the “style life” mainly determined 
the family situation which the child 
finds himself, the importance childhood 
experiences shaping personality cannot 
overemphasized. Stella Plants her article, 
“Blind People Are Individuals,” says rightly: 
“Since patterns functioning are set very 


early life, imperative that have 
complete picture possible not only how 
the person relates those with whom lives 
but how they relate him and the basis 
which the relationship was 


Consideration the Way 
Life Continuum. dealing with per- 
son must understand that his condition 
not only determined the interplay his 
personality with the present environment but 
also the sum all forces which have 
shaped his life the past; that has de- 
veloped during the years certain likes and 
dislikes, habits and skills which cannot 
eliminated disregarded just because 
happened become blind. The home teacher 
who confronted with the task helping 
newly blinded individual his personal 
and vocational adjustment will have try 
preserve his way life continuum 
whenever possible. this not done another 
complicating factor will added situa- 
tion which itself already complicated 
enough. observing this principle, vocational 
rehabilitation, for instance, must use the skills 
already developed rather than insist upon 
training new line, and recreational activi- 
ties will have arranged utilizing the 
preferences which the client has shown all 
along, least related ones. Many blind 
person has been started the road braille 
reading the desire play again his favorite 
game cards. 

her efforts preserve the 
way life the home teacher must enlist the 
co-operation the family and the friends 
her client, for they who frequently feel 
that blindness implies complete break with 
the past. regard the client himself, any- 
thing that will permit him continue his ac- 
customed way life will assume increased 


importance and show encouraging effect. 


Consideration Behavior Symptomatic. 


The Family, March, 1943, pp. 8-16. 
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have already mentioned that childhood 
experiences are factors which play most im- 
portant role determining the individual’s 
life. This recognition only one the con- 
tributions which psychoanalysis has made 
our modern case-work approach. Perhaps the 
most important psychological assumption 
psychoanalysis, and one which psychology 
general has fully accepted, that all human 
activity motivated and that behavior 
symptomatic underlying conditions and 
forces. Whether regard with Freud the 
drive for pleasure the main motivating 
force, with Adler the will power, 
with others the psychoanalytic group the 
demand for security—if want under- 
stand the real significance human behavior, 
must ask for the underlying causes. Only 
recognize these causes will able 
evaluate the behavior correctly and deal 
with effectively. course the real power 
solve the problem lies within the individual 
himself, but order assist him neces- 
sary understand his motivations with 
sympathetic insight. There are many ways 
which individuals behave order adjust 
their drives the demands society. The 
case worker will need know particularly 
about the indirect forms adjustment, such 
rationalization, compensation, substitution, 
flight into fantasy, escape through the use 
alcohol, and on. mild forms these re- 
actions are normal, but extreme forms they 


lead definite maladjustment. Psycho- 
analysis, the school particularly concerned 
with the individual’s difficulties adjustment 
life, deserves our greatest attention. 


have tried discuss with you few 
the most important psychological principles 
applied the home teacher’s work. could 
not possibly attempt give you more the 
short time one session. Psychology 
subject that people study for years and many 
not learn apply lifetime. Some 
you probably had college courses psychol- 
ogy and you know that cannot com- 
pressed and dosed out capsule form—no 
science can. What you have heard today can 
only have the purpose showing you that 
certain case work principles have their roots 
psychological facts. you strive learn 
about those facts, you will study this science 
the activities men, you will far better 
prepared your job than just relying 
upon good common sense. know that 
with all their good common 
more frequently disagree than they agree, 
and even when know all the facts that 
psychology has established there will still 
enough left where only common sense can 
make decision. 

Life too manifold caught the 
meshes science, but science tool which 
can help immensely avoid being caught 
the meshes life. 
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Some Final Notes Labor-Welfare Programs and the Physically Handicapped 


GEORGE LAVOS 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED has been, 
and will continue be, affected appre- 
ciable degree labor-welfare programs until 
definite, ameliorating programs 
duced the interests the handicapped. 
Earlier reports which have appeared the 
Outlook detail these Temporarily the 
war, with its attendant demands for swiftly 
mobilizing work force, has thrust these 
problems curtailment job opportunities 
into the background: however, the problems 
will reappear after the war pressure for labor 
decreases. While the earlier papers dealt with 
the curtailment employment opportunities 
resulting from the administration labor 


1“Waiving Compensation Rights,” for the 
Blind, 32:1938:125-9; “Special Licenses for the Handi- 
capped Under State Minimum Wage Laws,” Outlook for 
the Blind, 34:1940:6-20; ‘Subminimum Wages for the 
Handicapped Under Federal Minimum Wage Regula- 
tions,” Outlook for the Blind, 34:1940:83-94; 
men’s Compensation Insurance Physically 
Handicapped,” Outlook for the Blind, 
“Legal Provisions for Second Injuries Under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Outlook for the Blind, 
34:1940:155-63; “Industrial Group Life Insurance and 
the Physically Handicapped,” Outlook for the Blind, 
“Industrial Homework for the Physically 
Handicapped, Part Outlook for the Blind, 37:1943: 
214-218; “Industrial Homework for the Physically Han- 
dicapped, Part for the Blind, 37:1943:253- 
259. 


George Lavos guidance director the Michigan 
School for the Deaf. has been engaged work for 
the handicapped since 1939, when began his career 
teacher The New York Institute for the Education 
the His articles the October and November 
issues the Outlook, well this current article, are 
part series papers legislation affecting employ- 
ment the handicapped. 


legislation, some more general trends the 
field labor welfare impinge upon the oppor- 
tunities for handicapped find jobs 
free labor market. These trends need, first 
all, statement identification and, following 
that, clarification before the topic curtail- 
ment employment opportunities through 
the administration programs designed 
the government management aid labor 
can completed. 


Premiums Employees 


The past few years have seen decided in- 
crease the number insurance programs 
for the benefit the workers. Starting several 
years ago with workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, the list includes today unemployment 
insurance well old-age insurance 
compulsory level. these insurance programs 
the employer pays part, all, the premium. 
one them, will have pay increas- 
ing premium the years come. Alongside 
these compulsory insurance programs there 
are several which management has volun- 
tarily subscribed. few these the em- 
ployer, well the employee, pays part 
the premium. 

Whenever the employer has pay per 
capita cost for any employee above his former 
overhead for hiring and retaining the worker, 
will tend evaluate more critically the 
qualifications prospective worker. Aside 
from his possible fears that the premium may 
raised some the insurances just be- 
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cause the presence serious physical de- 
fects among the insured, will want 
scrutinize carefully each new employee see 
that worth not only his wage but also 
that additional demand the form pre- 
miums his funds, funds which earlier may 
have gone him their entirety. The em- 
ployer wants just return for both the wage 
and the premium well the cost hiring, 
training, and retaining new worker. This 
factor will tend make him raise more fre- 
quently the question: this worker worth 
hiring? Premiums, paid wholly par- 
tially the employer, will cause him 
more chary hiring someone whose abilities 
doubts. And all the groups the labor 
market, the employment qualifications the 
physically handicapped seem doubted 
the most. While objections hiring other 
“minority” groups are based 
objections hiring the handicapped are 
cloaked rational arguments. These rational 
arguments, true, have been shown arise 
from the play basic psychological mech- 
anisms rather than true economic 
objective The fact remains, though, 
that these doubts lend their weight the 
evaluation the qualifications workers. 
avoid drain his funds for which 
may not get just return, the employer refuses 
job the physically disabled applicant. 


Tightening Control 
Entrance Occupations 


Another barrier the way the young, 
inexperienced, handicapped applicant for 
job lies the tightening control en- 
trants into certain kinds occupations. 
Unions, when fully developed, would 
instance this. first they are interested 
establishing themselves not only the em- 
ployers’ eyes but also the eyes the work- 
ers. Members are sought, fees are low, and 


Lavos, George, Objections Hiring the 
Handicapped.” Journal Consulting Psychology. 7:1943: 


qualifications easily met. Later, with prestige 
the field, “closed shop” agreement, and 
the fact having reached its goals, will 
tighten control those who aspire work 
the field. Then handicapped job applicant 
will have “sell” himself not only the 
employer but also the union. The unions, 
with their desire keep the respect the 
employer and the gains they have won for 
the workers, may show the same doubts the 
abilities the handicapped the em- 
ployers. Union members are, after all, made 
the same psychological fabric the em- 
ployers, and the mechanisms which affect the 
behavior and mental sets the employer will 
also affect those union members. Hence 
young handicapped man woman may have 
convince, the one hand, potential fellow 
workers and, the other, employers. 

Unionism large scale started the 
United States during the Whether 
will continue its growth and organization 
after the war remains seen. The possible 
effects which growth of, and complexity 
within, unions may have employment op- 
portunities is, course, only inferred 
from what known the history union- 
ism and the psychological mechanisms upon 
which the objections hiring the handi- 
capped are founded. Unions, after growth, 
seek close the occupation nonmembers 
and, oversupply workers exists, make 
entrance into the union, and hence the job, 
difficult. The members, being subject the 
same psychological laws the public and the 
employers, think terms doubt the 
abilities the handicapped. The result may 
another closing door. 

Allied nature the formalization 
entrance into occupation which may 
developed unions the formalization 
entry upon job already established per- 
sonnel procedures industry. longer 
does the foreman the gate the factory, 
choose some likely-looking standing 
there and put them work. must requisi- 
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tion workers through central office. This 
formalizes the steps leading job and, 
the same token, encourages the development 
physical standards and removes personal 
contact. The handicapped worker has con- 
vince, not one foreman departmental head, 
but several people, including doctor, in- 
terviewer, departmental head, and fore- 
man, well possible receptionist. These 
are more hurdles. Personal belief the ability 
handicapped applicant may out- 
weighed regulations and requirements, 
well conflicting opinions several indi- 
viduals who have say the hiring. The 
relationship longer one one, but one 
several; the rapport and confidence face- 
to-face relationships lost. 

Since the early days the defense program, 
certain gaps the labor supply have been 
apparent. The depression the curtailed 
the training skilled workers, lessening the 
number apprentices for the skilled trades. 
Today the Federal government through its 
representatives the different sections the 
country fostering apprentice programs. 
way this may re-establish the old-time ap- 
prenticeship. Here, again, this entails formal 
requirements and formal steps. Unless our 
schools for the handicapped and our state 
rehabilitation services set co-operative 
agreements with these apprenticeship agen- 
cies, the handicapped may find entrance into 
the trades covered these government- 
sponsored apprenticeships difficult, especially 
since the postwar job world may see marked 
growth vocational training and co-operative 
agreements with industry the part our 
public school system. The handicapped appli- 
cant may have convince not only 


employer and union committee, but gov- 
ernment official and school representative. 


Summary 


Growth the complexity American in- 
dustry characteristic the immediate past. 
With the increased complexity and formaliza- 
tion industry has come studied and 
planned attempts, administered govern- 
ment and other agencies interested labor, 
meet some the effects this growth 
industry. This not the place discuss the 
merits these ameliorating attempts the 
economic values industrial growth. The 
ties between the resulting trends and the op- 
portunities that handicapped person has 
securing job are becoming more distinct 
the ameliorating programs are carried out. 

With the payment premium for insur- 
ance for individual workers the employer 
comes more critical and evaluative approach 
the employer’s part. Not only does now 
have secure enough work out the em- 
ployee justify the pay offers, but must 
also cover greater overhead the form 
premiums paid insurance for his workers. 

The modern industrial scene character- 
ized formalization entrance into 
employment caused unions one field, 
apprenticeships another, and personnel 
others. This formalization reduces the chances 
for personal contact and opinion and en- 
larges the domain requirements and rules. 
The effect these different forces, coupled 
with fundamental doubts the abilities 
the handicapped carry out given task 
adequately, more careful scrutiny before 
hiring and more careful follow-up after 
placement the job. 
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SPEECH TRAINING NURSERY SCHOOL 
FOR VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


SARA STINCHFIELD-HAWK, Ph.D. 


THE MOTO-KINAESTHETIC METHOD speech 
training has been tried out for the past two 
years the Nursery School for Visually Han- 
dicapped Children, Los Angeles. This 
the only nursery its kind the West Coast; 
fact, there only one other such school— 
the Boston Nursery School for Children with 
Impaired Vision. 

Work with the children this school has 
shown that because his visual handicap the 
blind child lacks important avenues learn- 
ing. cannot imitate sighted children do. 
attaches little importance carriage 
the head and other postural tensions. 
slower learning walk and talk, may lack 
self-reliance, sometimes cannot feed himself, 
may have peculiar gait, and may unsocial 
compared with seeing children his age. 

was meet the needs such children 
that the school was started, that blind chil- 
dren, not yet public school age, might 
attend residential school, come day 
students only. the staff pediatrician, 
ophthalmologist, psychologist (who 
speech consultant) and dentist. 
graduate nurse who has taken special work 
nursery education charge and as- 
sisted university-trained teacher. 

Guided the tests and reports the 


article moto-kinaesthetic speech training 
applied visually handicapped children, this same 
author, appeared the January issue Outlook for the 
Blind. Dr. Stinchfield-Hawk, will remembered, 
psychologist and speech consultant the Polytechnic 
Elementary and Junior High School Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and the University Southern California. 


physician the staff trains 
the children along the difficult pathways 
toward normal living. There are good-sized 
playroom, hobby horses, victrolas, drums, 
rhythm band, small chairs and tables, and 
abundance playthings. The night nursery 
equipped with cribs, and play-yard with 
jungle-gym, swing, wading-pool, sand box, 
slide, and kiddie cars. The children learn 
manage the cars, and down the slide, 
climb ladders, upstairs, feed themselves, 
open and close doors and the like, with little 
assistance. Only children with impaired vision 
who are believed mentally normal are 
admitted. The present age range from 
eighteen months six years. Several colored 
motion picture films with 
cordings have been made demonstrate the 
work the school outside groups. 
Delayed speech and speech defects are not 
uncommon among visually handicapped chil- 
dren. The moto-kinaesthetic method speech 
training has proved invaluable help- 
ing these little people learning talk. 
The children ask for their daily “talking 
little chest are fifty more objects; the 
name each one key word for one the 
sounds used speech. The child may un- 
lock the “treasure box” and works with 
the lock and key his muscular movements are 
directed toward making the sound 
delighted find, within the box, small 
objects such pipe sound), fan 
sound), spoon sound), feather (th 
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sound, voiced), and thimble (th sound, 
voiceless). The box also contains small rubber 
animals the use which the blind child 
learns that the horse sound) has four feet 
sound), and sound). The little girl 
will choose the doll sound) and show you 
dolly’s foot and sounds) and dolly’s Aair 
(the glide air sound). The child who has difh- 
culty with the consonant sounds, such cA, 
sh, and has his attention called minia- 
ture chair, small shovel table—objects 
which will encourage him use words con- 
taining the difficult sounds. Without such 
help would not experience this type 
learning through play and its educational 

summary the psychological tests thus 
far given the school shows the following 
interesting results: 

For children examined the Stanford- 
Binet Scale, 1937 Revision, the average 
chronological age years, months) was 
months higher than the mental age years, 
months). The average intelligence quotient 
the time these children entered the Nursery 
School was 81.7, indicating dull-normal men- 
tality. After special training few months 
school year, considerably higher 
was obtained several cases. 

The Hayes-Irwin Test was used with three 
cases, the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test with six. 
The latter was used because the necessity 
for beginning earlier age level than 
those included any form the Binet. 
There was one child whose could not 
determined, chiefly because lack speech. 
New adaptations tests for the lower age 
groups are greatly needed. 

For all the above cases the average speech 
Measurements, Articulation Test was 
47-7/100 less than per cent the maxi- 
mum score. 

Four children have been retested during 
two years, and surprising note that 
their mental age years, months) almost 


identical with their chronological age years, 
months) and the average con- 
siderably higher than the average for the 
first Binet Tests given the entrance these 
children. 

Not all this improvement could possibly 
ascribed merely maturation, several 
these children had already started talk 
when first seen. 

Jack, retest, gave evidence superior 
vocabulary, good interpretation visual and 
auditory data, good comprehension, good 
memory span, and good discrimination 
form, size, and other spatial relationships. 
was good counting, response com- 
mands, and passed the comprehension test 
the 7-year level. His speech was clear and the 
earlier substitutions had been entirely over- 
come. 

Jan’s early years isolation from social and 
educational stimuli had 
behavior; talked himself and imitated 
adult conversations heard the past. While 
not mentally disintegrated the time the 
testing, possible that might have be- 
come had remained much longer his 
isolation. was poor sensory discrimina- 
tion, motor co-ordinations, identification 
forms the form-board, and below stand- 
ard counting and discrimination 
weight. There were numerous 
curacies and letter substitutions his speech, 
which very soon yielded treatment that 
his speech was entirely correct the time 
when was retested. 

Ricky, who was introverted, queer little 
humanity” when first came 
the School, made his greatest gain speech 
and personality. was totally blind from 
birth and could not and downstairs, 
could not feed himself, and had many pe- 
culiar habits. His speech was scarcely intel- 
ligible the time entered the School, and 
yet during his year and half there has 
made rapid and steady progress. Now 
able verbalize easily and well and has 
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SPEECH TRAINING 


substitutions inaccuracies. His ap- 
preciation music source great enjoy- 
ment him. 

Pam made advance about per cent 
her second test after about year, 
developed rapidly, verbalized freely, speaking 
with unusual clearness and showing advanced 
comprehension for her age. Although only 
years and months old, she gave some very 
long sentences such as, “Miss tells 
put coat. Put dolly’s watch and chain 
on. You wind up.” another day she 
recognized the rain its sound, though she 
could not see it, and said: “Listen, dolly, hear 
the rain?” This showed good sound discrimi- 
nation, she had not been outdoors feel 
the rain, and must have recognized 
sound alone. Another day, the beach, when 
her father, who was carrying her, stepped 
from the sidewalk the sand she said, 
want walk the sand, too.” She recog- 
nized sound that was walking sand 
rather than the sidewalk. She sensitive 
movement and readily recognizes the size 
and shape objects. 

One child who was about years old 
when tested, had many peculiar habits 
blindisms. She rocked back and forth, putting 
her hand one side her head many times, 
though there were some pressure there. 
(There the possibility brain tumor 
this case.) She bumped her head deliberately 
when angry, and sucked her thumb violently, 
until was feared that she would perma- 
nently deform the roof her mouth and 
cause malocclusion the teeth. She was par- 
tially blind and deaf and did only about 
per cent what the average child her age 
should mental tests. 

Sandy, following eye operation, had 
much improved vision and was able enter 
public school. was interesting note that 


although was average intelligence 
measured his first Stanford-Binet Test, 
had later lost much time due eye surgery 
and convalescence, and therefore had dropped 
back that his retest gave him slightly 
lower IQ. This shows that deprivation 
training and educational opportunity slows 
child’s rate progress. 

cases which improvement has been 
shown, was felt that speech training, sociali- 
zation, and training verbalization were very 
important parts the developmental pro- 
gram. 

the School’s policy enroll only those 
children who indicate ability make for 
the lack early training and make satis- 
factory adjustments. 

difficult set too rigid standards 
for admission when dealing with such handi- 
capped children. The early developmental 
deviations, the slow rate growth and de- 
velopment, and the lack speech often cause 
child appear very backward the outset. 
But adjusts after few months special 
training, and becomes acceptable member 
the group. 

The fact that speech correlated with 
other activities the nursery-school program 
and that becomes integral part the 
child’s training from the moment enters 
this school, plays important part the 
intellectual awakening, the improved percep- 
tions, the unfolding personality, and the 
actual happiness the child. cannot 
emphasize too much the importance early 
recognition the condition under which 
such handicapped children are often reared, 
and the importance the community 
placing the disposal parents such 
children the educational opportunities, ad- 
vantages, and special training which special 

nursery school affords. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


RECOLLECTIONS ANNIE SULLIVAN AND HELEN KELLER 


BEEN ASKED TELL association 
with these two friends mine, shall men- 
tion five incidents. 

1883, “Teacher” brought her already re- 
markable pupil South Boston for pro- 
longed visit. They lived Oliver Cottage 
the girls’ department, the Great House 
adjoining. first call upon Miss Sulli- 
van she introduced Helen, pretty, smiling 
child eight years, wearing curls, who 
presently returned what she had been 
doing. After Teacher had told the several 
means communication her pupil already 
used, she illustrated one practicable dis- 
tance, telegraphing with heel floor 
the Morse code: “Come the sofa.” 
Helen obeyed but, instead going directly 
across the room, coasted around it. was then 
told that most deaf-blind persons lack the 
sense direction. 

One day noticed the child vigorously 
finger-spelling something into 
hand. Both had just left the boys’ instructor 
geography, and Helen was protesting 
having been told nothing new. This showed 
all that here was pupil who didn’t need 
taught the same thing twice; also, there- 
fore, how needful was explain everything 
correctly and clearly the first time. Annie 
Sullivan herself, told, was just such 
another keen, impatient pupil. 

Laura Bridgman had not been taught 
the oral method; nor was Helen first, but 
English language method, communi- 
cating through finger-spelling with with- 
out muscular emphasis, reading line type, and 
writing square hand with pencil; all 
which she quickly became proficient that 
Teacher held back from having her taught 


articulation, realizing that this was something 
which she could not reach perfection. Yes; 
but when the child learned that Ragnhild 
Kaata, Norway, had been taught speech 
she declared: must speak”; she was 
taken for lessons the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf, Boston. 

Then, some years later, after the pair had 
quitted Perkins for the Wright Humason 
School New York, called upon them 
from Philadelphia. Presently Helen appeared 
alone, held out her hand and, when had 
taken it, said plainly enough: “How you 
do, Mr. Allen?” Whereupon sat and con- 
versed, she reading lips with her fingers. 
“What delightful surprise you have given 
me!” said Teacher she entered. “Yes,” 
she explained, sent Helen first that you 
might know what had been doing.” 

When after years Mrs. Allen and dined 
with them Wrentham, learned that 
Helen had contributed the polishing the 
silver and the laying the table; also, that, 
contrary general opinion, she clever 
housework and insists doing her share 
the running their home. 

Much later, when several had dinner 
their Forest Hills home, which elaborate 
meal Miss Sullivan (then Mrs. Macy) had 
herself cooked, amusing incident occurred. 
When the ice cream was served, Sieglinde, 
Helen’s Great Dane, came Teacher, beg- 
ging for some; but getting 
whined impatiently and last opened her 
mouth and said all plainness: “Mamma!” 
Whereupon, laughing, loving 
stowed upon their pet the dish she much 
craved. Mrs. Gleason, who was present, said: 
“Annie, you can even make the dogs talk.” 
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ST. DUNSTAN’S STORY 


INDIA’ 


SIR CLUTHA MACKENZIE, G.C.M.G. 


Major Sir Clutha Mackenzie, blinded soldier the last war, has been appointed St. 
Dunstan’s establish Centre for Indian blinded soldiers, whom there are now twenty. 


ALAS, has always been only too 
well known the life India—the outcome 
incarnation and accepted with fatalism. few 
the blind contributed something old 
Indian society, finding employment recit- 
ing passages from the sacred works singing 
temples and mosques perhaps, but far 
the greater number were regarded being 
quite useless, and most had turn begging. 

And the Indian blinded soldier there has 
been, until now, but one fate for him—to 
return his village sit and nothing for 
the rest his days, drawing his pension and 
living among his people. incredulous 
the suggestion that there alternative. 
There are those India who say “But that 
all wants. He’s got desire any- 
thing else, and waste time try. 
They crumple up, too, under such heavy 
physical blow—you find easy.” 

True, will not find easy. But neither 
the blinded soldier’s lot, living his pen- 
sion and doing nothing, easy and happy 
existence might sound. Dalip’s report, 
for instance, has this passage: “This man 
present morose and depressed condition. 
feels very handicapped the loss sight, 
and very self-conscious about his disability.” 

Then there Yanket, fit young man 
25, back his own village where grew 
and must know every brick, every pale, every 
little compound around the village well. 


from St, Dunstan’s Review, November, 
1943. 


Nevertheless, his report reads: cannot 
move about without somebody’s help, and 
cannot anything for himself. not 
cheerful and feels helpless.” 

Blindness has affected poor Mohan Singh 
different way. His report records: “When 
his wife saw him hospital, she returned 
home, regarding his tragedy good reason 
for divorcing him.” 

India has been generous its support 
St. Dunstan’s, and the least can 
try, despite the Jonahs, give them all the 
St. Dunstan’s service can. 

But difficulties are not over deciding 
give training—these men are shy the un- 
known; and, even though they themselves 
may willing come, their womenfolk 
have many convincing reasons why they 
should not, the most effective which that 
ruse the government make the 
poor fellow work and then take his pension 
away. number the men have already 
been discharged, and easy task 
make contact with them, and especially 
long range and the face language bar- 
riers, give them assurances and confidence 
our good intentions. would easier, 
St. Dunstan’s was forced circumstances 
the last war, hand lump sum over 
the Indian Soldiers Board, which, ex- 
change, paid and still pays special allowance, 
additional pension, five rupees month 
every war-blinded man for life; but this 
war mean master the difficulties, and 
give our Indian comrades good oppor- 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


tunities are giving the others the 
Empire war-blinded. 

The Army authorities have given quar- 
ters Dehra Dun, pleasant wooded valley, 
lying between the jungle-covered Swalik Hills 
and the sharply rising ramparts the outer 
Himalayas. Our compound five acres 
sprawls irregularly over two natural terraces 
falling dry, stony riverbed. have be- 
come heir three bungalows and some dozen 
nondescript buildings varying degrees 
repair, labelled blueprint “B.R.R.s,” 
“Guard Room,” and 
“Servant Godowns.” The stone wall the 
boundary has two strands barbed wire 
along its top, for these quarters were lately 
the abode Italian generals, “Electric Whis- 
kers” and all. 

have been here week, and have 
small army sweepers and coolies work 
the jungly compound and the neglected 
buildings, making war the haunts 
spiders, bandicoots, lizards, scorpions, snakes, 
bats, and rats. Soon the monsoon will break, 
but just now the thermometer climbs daily 
105 108; the sun glares down through 
the high dust haze; the brain-fever bird does 
his best, from the shady branches the 


eucalyptus trees, drive crazy; the crows 


squawk they steal lichies our orchard; 
and the coppersmith bird goes 

get training center equipped India 
the days peace would take time. Now 
that there are rations, control permits, and 
shortages ever ready justify delay, don’t 


take too seriously the breezy assurances that 
this, that and the other thing will 
pleted, delivered installed today, tomorrow, 


next week. Somewhere India, tradition 
says, the grave young I.C.S. man, the 
stone bearing the epitaph: “He tried bustle 
the East.” But can point one grand sign 
progress. Yesterday large Army truck 


emerged from the mangoes, guns, and date 


palms bowering our drive. carried four 
men; two lengths “four two”; and 
notice board, six feet one. Before ad- 
miring audience babus, hawkers, coolies, 
children, buffaloes, goats, and brahmini bull, 
supervised its erection our gate, 
certain was not put upside down. bears 
the brief but potent words, “St. Dunstan’s.” 

Yes, and today there another very definite 
sign headway. Returning from telephoning 
neighboring bungalow, found two 
orderlies and blinded soldier. Havildar 
Abdul Karim has arrived, our first trainee: 
really have started, this June, 1943. 
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CONCERNING ATTITUDES THE BLIND 


HELENA SIDIS 


school for the blind have noticed tend- 
encies differing somewhat from those found 
groups seeing pupils approximately 
the same age level. 

experimental material was drawn from 
the freshman and sophomore classes civics, 
and the junior and senior classes sociology, 
with special emphasis the latter course be- 
cause the higher average age the 
dents. Both these subjects offer wider field 
for discussion, and better opportunity 
become acquainted with the personal views 
each student than courses which the 
field more circumscribed. 

First all, the students habitually cling 
their theories with extraordinary tenacity 
—one might well call sheer stubbornness. 
discussing economic and social topics they 
unhesitatingly advance their own opinions 
(too frequently based limited experience) 
they were rendering judicial decisions. 
Rarely they preface what they have 
say with, think,” believe,” have 
noticed.” always bald statement fact. 
Nor are they tolerant the ideas their 
classmates. 

have tried combat this preconceived 
notion life giving the pupils hypotheti- 
cal social enigmas, simple and complex, 
solve. When the students observe that their 
solutions are inadequate, occasionally even 
they cast about for other 


Helena Sidis instructor the Department 
Sociology, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Be- 
fore going Carleton she was engaged teacher 
the Connecticut Institute for the Blind. 


means extricating themselves. Sometimes 
(and this another angle the point 
issue) they assert that the situation not 
likely occur everyday life, but this argu- 
ment may met citing actual instances. 
giving verbal picture the consequences 
that might ensue their counsel were fol- 
lowed, they are brought clearer realiza- 
tion the possible shortcomings their 
social plans. calculated questioning, ra- 
tional solutions can arrived at, apparently 
involving the student’s effort alone. sketch 
the case which all the work done 
the teacher has not proved satisfactory for 
the individual pupil, for the class 
whole, the slower, more careful method, 
which, guided interrogation, the pupil 
himself solves the problem. Since each step 
logical order, the student enabled 
discern fallacious reasoning more easily. The 
Socratic technique still regarded 
uable. 

Another difficulty, closely related the 
first, inability see both sides ques- 
tion. According the students’ usual manner 
thinking, something either right 
wrong; there are few instances where they 
recognize gradations the two. Many the 
class can tell black from white; seldom can 
they distinguish grey. Debating seems 
excellent method developing the power 
perceive the various angles 
problem. 

also observed the general lack realiza- 
tion limited experience life. “Snap 
judgments” are given wholly inadequate 
basis, when people whose experience has been 
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much more inclusive would pause weigh 
the facts before reaching decision. order 
offset this tendency, have urged greater 
deliberation before drawing conclusions. 
Often the class apathetic when economic 
struggles the seeing are discussed, although 
they are immediately galvanized into enthu- 
siasm when the talk veers toward the trials 
the blind. They appear under the 
impression that, because man endowed 
with the priceless gift vision, should 
therefore financially successful, and, 


not, entirely his own fault. The stu- 
dents were equally indifferent the voca- 
tional maladjustment older people during 
the depression, although accepted, 
unpleasant, truth that many youngsters 
their elders for support. Because this 
lack understanding endeavored point 


out them various ways the 


dency youth and middle age, blind and 
seeing; that they might understand that 
single group can ever, our present 
civilization, know complete self-sufficiency. 


DISABLED PERSONS (EMPLOYMENT) BILL 


Since problems war and postwar employment are being widely discussed this 
country, the following account the “Disabled Persons (Employment) taken 
from The New Beacon December, 1943, may interest our readers. 


Tue Persons BILL, 
introduced the House Commons Mr. 
Bevin December, 1943, the first the 
measures referred the King’s Speech 
which the British Government propose 
make preparation for the period after the war. 

This bill makes provision for the vocational 
training, industrial rehabilitation, 
tration all disabled persons—whether they 
have served the armed forces not—and 
imposes certain employers obligation 
employ quota the persons registered. 
memorandum which accompanies the text 
the bill says that such assumption 
can made, the proposals may involve 
annual expenditure £3,000,000 year “after 
transitional period following the cessation 
hostilities, during which the demand for train- 
ing likely abnormally heavy.” 

disabled person defined one “who, 
account injury, disease, congenital 
deformity, substantially handicapped ob- 
taining keeping employment, under- 


taking work his own account, kind 
which, apart from that injury, disease, de- 
formity, would suited his age, experience 
and qualifications. The Minister Labor 
and National Service given power es- 
tablish arrange courses for the vocational 
training industrial rehabilitation the dis- 
abled and pay the expenses those attend- 
ing. also establish and maintain 
register the disabled. 

The obligation employers employ 
quota disabled persons will apply those 
who have substantial number em- 
ployees,” which meant more. The 
quota obligation imposed prohibiting 
employer who has less than his quota 
disabled employees from filling vacancy 
engaging person not registered disabled, 
and from discharging without reasonable 
cause employee who registered. 

The quota will the number employees 
ascertained reference either “standard” 
percentage “special” percentage the 
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DISABLED PERSONS (EMPLOYMENT) BILL 


total. The standard percentage and any spec- 
ial percentage will specified Order after 
the Minister has consulted organizations re- 
presenting employers and workers. special 
percentage, either greater smaller than the 
standard, may prescribed the Minister 
for employment any trade industry, 
with any class employer, which thinks 
that percentage other than the standard 
should assigned “on the ground its 
ing distinctive characteristics respects its 
suitability for disabled persons.” 

Another important proposal the bill 
that the Minister may appropriate vacancies 
certain employments disabled persons 
only. After consultation with organizations 
representing employers and workers may 
Order designate certain classes employ- 
ment being specially suitable for the em- 
ployment disabled, and will then 
obligation employers reserve vacancies 
employments scheduled for persons reg- 
istered handicapped disablement. Em- 
ployers affected the bill will required 
keep records accordance with regulations 
prescribed. 

Provision also made for the creation 
facilities for employment work under 
special conditions for those who are se- 
verely disabled prevented from en- 
tering employment taking work under 
ordinary conditions. These facilities may 
provided nonprofit-making company es- 
tablished for the purpose and subject the 


body similarly constituted. 

assist and advise the Minister mat- 
ters arising out the operation this meas- 
ure National Advisory Council and Dis- 
trict Advisory Committees are estab- 
lished. The bill does not apply Northern 
Ireland. 

The bill was given its second reading 
December 10, the case for the bill being ad- 
mirably presented Mr. Tomlinson, one 
the Parliamentary Secretaries the Ministry 
Labor, who was chairman the inter- 
departmental commission whose recom- 
mendations the bill based. the course 
his speech made the following reference 
the blind: “Many years ago dealing with 
the blind there was the ‘brush-making and 
basket-making’ consciousness. During the 
war, owing perhaps more than anything 
the need for manpower, questions were asked 
about what the blind could do. Out 1100 
people interviewed the first instance was 
found that had been trained for jobs other 
than those which they had been doing before. 
Now there were different categories en- 
gineering which the blind were being 
used. What could done under the stress 
war could done too, peacetime.” 

The chief point comment and criticism 
the debate which followed was the exten- 
sion the benefits the bill all disabled 
persons, but the measure was nevertheless ac- 
cepted with cordiality all sides. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EpucaTion AND HEALTH THE PARTIALLY 
Winifred Hathaway. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1943. 
216 pages. $2.50. 


1919 the National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness published “Manual 
for Conservation Vision Classes.” was 
called “Manual Assist the Establishing 
and Conduct Classes for Conservation 
Vision” and was written Mrs. Winifred 
Hathaway. This was source help and 
information for those dealing with partially 
seeing pupils for some years. Now history 
repeats itself and Mrs. Hathaway has again 
written for the National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness most helpful book, 
Education and Health the Partially Seeing 
Child. 

The book concerned with “the provision 
educational and health opportunities suited 
the needs partially seeing children whose 
vision difficulties prevent them from taking 
advantage those offered the pupils with 
normal sight, yet who are equally misfits 
school and classes for the blind. 

“The purpose the book indicate the 
principles underlying educational procedure 
and health service for all partially seeing chil- 
dren and present ways and means which 
educational opportunities suited their needs 
may provided for such pupils towns, 
villages, and isolated areas.” 

Mrs. Hathaway defines what meant 
the partially seeing child and how such chil- 
dren are located. She discusses the administra- 
tive problems setting these programs 
from the broad point view she has gained 
from many years this field, with nation- 
wide contacts. 

For the sight-saving teacher she discusses 


special techniques, use mechanical de- 
vices, and guidance. She also includes very 
helpful chapter the relationship the 
teacher various community social services 
and civic organizations. 

Mrs. Hathaway believes analysis the 
child’s attitude and those the parents toward 
his handicaps important the successful 
teacher. The teacher must consider the im- 
portance the child’s personality relation 
his handicap. 

Records which are concise, carefully pre- 
pared, and up-to-date are essential the suc- 
cess program with these pupils. Sample 
records are included which are simple, clear, 
and give the necessary information. 

Suggestions for school health services for 
visually handicapped children 
Mrs. Hathaway believes that there grow- 
ing realization that emotional, mental, and 
physical health are inseparable and should 
considered our health problem. 

The book was written used text- 
book and gives definite information equip- 
ment, lighting, and mechanical equipment for 
sight-saving classes. 

Classification pupils, supervision, financ- 
ing, legislation, and other problems confront- 
ing administrators responsible for 
establishing suitable classes for these chil- 
dren are considered. 

Teachers, nurses, and social workers dealing 
with children who have eye difficulties will 
find much specific information the five 
appendices. list the subjects covered will 
indicative their importance workers 
this field: “Facts about the Eye and Eye 
Hygiene”; “Vision Testing—a Screening 
Process”; “Outline for Checking Lighting 
Facilities and Equipment for Eye Work 
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NECROLOGY 


the Classroom”; “Equipment for Partially 
Seeing Pupils”; “Glossary Terms Relating 
the Eye”; and “Bibliography.” 

The book well illustrated and includes 
helpful diagrams, particularly the section 
the eye and eye hygiene. 

This book would helpful text all 
teacher-training institutions and should cer- 
tainly included the professional library 
all who work with the visually handi- 
capped child. 

Peck 


BLIND TELEPHONISTS GAINING 


the November issue The New 
Beacon article appears which reveals that 
since September, 1939, the National Institute 
for the Blind England has trained blind 
telephonists, whom were men and 
women. Ten this number were war-blinded 
civilians. Forty-seven the trainees are now 
full-time employment telephonists. Two 
the remaining six gave telephony 
favor shorthand and typing; three refused 
subsequent employment after losing their first 
job; and one unemployed medical 
grounds. 

the now fully employed, are 
government departments, one the number 
being employed the American Army Head- 
quarters; two have positions with Local Au- 
thorities; nine work hospitals; twenty have 
found work with commercial firms; and three 
are with public utility corporations. 

The article states that the demand for blind 
telephonists now exceeds the supply, which 
makes possible place trainees only 
jobs which carry some prospect perma- 
nence. The Institute welcoming applicants 
years age who possess the neces- 
sary qualifications. 


Talking Book Topics, quarterly; inkprint 
edition free; Talking Book edition, $1.00 
year. 
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George Wilson, who was for thirty-six 
years superintendent the Indiana School 
for the Blind, died his home, 2327 Broad- 
way, Indianapolis, December the 
age 85. Mr. Wilson had spent more than 
half century the field education, his 
career beginning 1881 when was ap- 
pointed school principal Cleveland, Indiana. 
native Greenfield, studied public 
schools there and later attended Indiana Uni- 
versity. Following his work Cleveland, 
Mr. Wilson went Charlottesville, and later 
Fortville, both which places held 
the position school principal. was prin- 
cipal Greenfield High School for five years, 
and superintendent schools the same 
city for seven years. was January 
1898, that was appointed superintendent 
the Indiana School for the Blind, where 
remained until 1934. May 29, 1941, was 
honored having tablet dedicated him 
the School which had served for 
many years. Mr. Wilson leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Daisy Steele Wilson; three daughters, Mrs. 
Miriam Hamilton, Tucson, Arizona; Mrs. 
Edgar Pattison and Miss Helen Louise 
son, Indianapolis; and son, Lieutenant 
Colonel George Wilson, Jr. 


Lucia Orr Woolston, wife Robert 
Woolston, managing officer the 
School for the Blind, died the State School 
December 27, 1943. Mrs. Woolston was 
born Ashley, Missouri, but her early 
childhood came Jacksonville, Illinois, where 
she received her education Jacksonville 
High School and Illinois Woman’s College. 
Trained for the teaching profession, she 
taught Morgan County rural schools for 
several years, and was for many years the 
staff the Illinois School for the Blind. 
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TWO PREFACES 


These prefaces Buddenbrooks, Thomas Mann, and Where the Blue Begins, 
Christopher Morley, were written their respective authors for the Talking Book edition 
these novels and have not been published either inkprint braille. Comments these 
two distinguished writers cannot fail make interesting reading. 


PREFACE BUDDENBROOKS 


Habent sua fata libelli, says the Latin 
proverb. Books have their own destinies. 
may well apply the saying this novel 
Buddenbrooks. When wrote it, was very 
young and solitary, unknown beginner 
the art words. was twenty-three when 
first planned it, rather when began 
write it, for the word “planned” sounds 
though had worked out just finally 
stood and had clear picture what was 
undertaking. Books have wills their own 
—often means coinciding with the will 
the author. They are often considerably 
ahead him; and fact the creative pro- 
cess actually consists profound and 
unscrupulous attention what the book 
really wants, and then faithful carrying- 
out through the author this objective will 
—in other words, feat submissiveness 
which almost outstripped the 
powers the youthful author Budden- 
brooks. short, the “destiny” the book 
was the first instance internal, was the 
destiny inherent its origins. idea had 
been novel average size, story 
merchant family the Scandinavian model. 
The Scandinavians Kielland and Jonas Lie 
had come translation about the 
end the century, time when the liter- 
ary atmosphere Germany was being in- 
vigorated fresh air from abroad, from 
France, Russia, and the northern countries. 
The Hanseatic city Lubeck, native 


town and the scene story, though never 
mentioned name, was culture and at- 
mosphere closely allied the northern 
scene that Scandinavian models lay very near 
hand. 

ambitious. But repeat, the book had ideas 
its own. wrote, novel about the 
Hanseatic bourgeoisie took epic char- 
acter, epic proportions, epic spirit. Many and 
heterogeneous elements cultural de- 
velopment: French naturalism 
sionism; the gigantic moralism Tolstoi; the 
music and motifs Wagner’s Nibelungen; 
low-German and English humor; the phi- 
losophy Schopenhauer, knowledge through 
pain; the scepticism and symbolism Ibsen’s 
dramas; all these streamed book 
during the two years worked it, and the 
result was psychological narrative Ger- 
man bourgeois life which had its appeal not 
only the bourgeois society Germany, 
but that all Europe well. The fact 
determined the outward destiny the book, 
which, like its inner one, was full 
prises. For had long since lost the 
charm its first inception, and had got 
tired its provincial theme. finished 
with very faint hopes any considerable 
success. modest amount recognition 
from literary circles was all expected, and 
first seemed though was correct, 
for the earliest reactions from the critics were 
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TWO PREFACES 


more provoking than pleasurable. The length 
the book made difficulties, readers took 
umbrage its epic pace; there was felt 
lack any compelling suspense, people 
compared heavy wagon grinding along 
the sand. But must have had powers 
persuasion it, for the resistance was 
overcome. Slowly first, then faster and 
faster the editions followed each other; the 
fiftieth, then the hundredth came along. 
short, that inward “destiny” the book, its 
unanticipated growth, repeated itself its 
outward history. Not only did swell 
millions copies and become household 
classic Germany; but reached out into 
the wide world well. Its translation into 
almost all European and some non-European 
languages proves that work art can 
very national, can even regional and local, 
and yet touch the nerve common human 
experience. 


the forty years its life youthful 
work has had many astonishing honors paid 
it. But none has touched more than this 
that has been designed for here America: 
whom fate has denied the eyesight read 
it. That very fine and good. For epic 
for the ear more than for the eye. early 
times was said and sung, was listened 
to—and matter fact, this book too 
was listened before was looked at, when 
the young author read aloud wrote it, 
relatives and friends. The epic closer 
music than any other form literature. 
music, the music life, which 
listen without looking, letting reach the 
inward eye through the medium the ear. 
May story, told those living dark- 
ness, bring them little inward light, little 
joy the mind. 
Mann 


PREFACE WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS 


The most perfect patrons for book are 
those who listen. They not play false 
looking ahead, which often 
dentally well purpose. they re- 
ceive the story just unfolded itself 
the mind the writer. 

dedicate the privilege reading Where 
the Blue Begins aloud the memory 
boyhood friend, Francis Barton Gummere, Jr., 
who died number years ago. Francis 
had been blind from infancy could not 
share the more strenuous activities our 
particular group. But some affinity 
temper and got along very happily and 
had many accomplishments far beyond 
that there was ever any sense limita- 
tion was certainly side. remember 
one time when both our families were spend- 
ing the summer the island Nantucket. 
Francis was allowed come and visit over- 
night with our cottage. slept 
two cot-beds the attic, under low slanting 


rafters. was alarmed lest waking the 
morning might bang his head the 
beam just over his couch. explained all 
this him, took his bearings with his 
customary prudence and said more about 
it. course you anticipate, was leap- 
ing the morning see how guest 
had slept, who nearly shattered own 
skull. With his customary helpfulness, 
consoled the bash and gently satirized the 
clumsiness his friend. 

Those who listen, often much wiser 
than those who only look, will notice that 
Where the Blue Begins wavering and 
uncertain fable. Not wavering its sugges- 
tion that the horizon changes color you 
pursue it, but bit shaky the method 
telling. realize now, twenty-one years later, 
that the author had been twenty-one years 
older might have been 
philosophical. like attribute some the 
tremolo the desk which the early chap- 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


ters were written. had taken family that 
winter small furnished apartment 
Morningside Heights. The name “Morning- 
side” inspiration itself and felt that 
the bright air Columbia University should 
stimulate creation. But the only writing desk 
available that apartment was shaky 
little rosewood boudoir piece, not wide enough 
for the elbows nor deep enough for decent 
stretch syntax, and with continuous 
wobble instability. After the first few chap- 
ters gave and wrote the rest’ the story 
lying solidly and happily the floor. 
think, hope, you will find that about the 
fourth side these records things seem 
better. That was when lay the floor. 
After all, maybe book about horizons 
should written horizontal position. 

With all its demerits still believe that the 
story contains and sometimes transmits what 
not too frequent the modern inkwell— 
sense joy. Just one warning: not 
visualize the hero too hastily. And though 
the desk where read this steady enough, 
there may occasional slips the tongue. 
Before the story there little introductory 
poem which occurred while was 
writing it, and from which took the title. 


CHRISTOPHER 


COUNCIL REHABILITATION 
APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


The National Council Rehabilitation 
recent meetings the Executive Committee 
has set motion the plans for activity inaug- 
urated the annual meeting held New 
York September 13-14, 1943. Committees 
have been appointed prepare the ground- 
work for these activities and arrange pro- 
grams. 

The Executive Committee utilizing the 
Council membership whole order 
get thorough coverage the entire field 
rehabilitation. The following committees 
have been appointed: 


Committee define the process rehabili- 
tation: 


Evelyn McKay, chairman, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind 

Dr. Thomas Rennie, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene 

Sadie Shapiro, chief social service, Hospital 
for Joint Diseases 

Marjorie Taylor, director, Curative Workshop 
Milwaukee 

Harry Howett, National Society for Crippled 
Children 


Dr. William Bierman, American Registry 


Physical Therapy Technicians 


Carmelita Calderwood, National League 


Nursing Education. 


Committee personnel qualifications, stand- 
ards, and facilities for training: 


Holland Hudson, chairman, National Tubercu- 
losis Association 

Hazel Furscott, American Physiotherapy As- 
sociation 

Mrs. Melly Simon, chief psychiatric social 
service, Payne Whitney Clinic 

Colonel John Smith, Jr., Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled 

Jessie Stevenson, Joint Orthopedic Nursing Ad- 
visory Service 

Professor Charles Wilson, Columbia University 

Leonard Miller, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 


Committee study compensation affects 


Harry Howett, chairman, National Society 
for Crippled Children 

Colonel John Smith, Jr., Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled 

William Seymour, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company 

Oliver Friedman, National Association Good 
Will Industries 

Holland Hudson; National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion 

Rice, Disabled American Veterans the 
World War. 


Committee get information the processes 
rehabilitation for the injured and wounded 
territories now occupied allies Europe: 


Bell Greve, International Society for the Welfare 
Cripples. 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


This notice remind readers the 
Outlook that the American Foundation for 
the Blind offers limited number scholar- 
ships each year blind students profes- 
sional schools institutions higher learn- 
ing. These scholarships, which this year will 
range $300, are awarded the Founda- 
tion’s Scholarship Committee, which made 
representative workers for the blind. 
order eligible for such grant the appli- 
cant must not over years age; must 
not have excess 20/200 vision the 
better eye with properly fitted glasses; must 
have completed least two years under- 
graduate work, must have completed the 
general educational requirements for admis- 
sion the technical professional training 
school his choice. Other factors which are 
taken into consideration making the 
awards are: academic record, financial need, 
vocational objective. Scholarships 
used for study any recognized college 
university, any approved technical 
professional school, but may not used for 
study with private teachers. 

Scholarship applications should reach the 
Foundation office not later than April The 
necessary blanks will sent request ad- 
dressed follows: Secretary, Scholarship 
Committee, American Foundation for the 
Blind, West Street, New York 11, New 
York. 


The Foundation has just completed the 
recording the entire King James version 
the Bible Talking Book. Parts the 
Bible have, course, been available blind 
people Talking Book records for some 


time, but only now that the whole work, 
from Genesis Revelations, has been placed 
the discs. This now becomes the longest 
book ever recorded the Foundation’s 
Talking Book records, which 
more than the number required for the 
recording Tolstoi’s War and Peace. The 
reading time the Bible Talking Book 
form hours. the work placing the 
complete Bible the Talking Book discs, 
the Foundation had the financial assistance 
the Library Congress, the American Bible 
Society and the New York Bible Society. 
The Bible societies make the recordings avail- 
able, very low cost, blind people who 
wish purchase them. The Bible will, 
course, like all other Talking Books, placed 
the Library Congress libraries for the 
blind where will available for circulation 
blind readers without cost any kind. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


the Broom Manufacturers Convention 
held Chicago December and 16, Wil- 
liam Ratchford, the Maryland Workshop 
for the Blind, was elected the Board 
Directors, and Peter Salmon, The Indus- 
trial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, was 
elected vice-president. National Industries be- 
lieves this association should supported, 
and urges workshops send their dues for 
1944. Any the workshops which manufac- 
ture brooms and which have not yet joined 
this association are requested im- 
mediately. The dues are $25 per year. 


National Industries for the Blind 
fied the Committee Purchases Blind- 
made Products grant clearances all 
further broom orders through June 30, since 
the records show that all workshops are un- 
able produce any more brooms for the 
government until that time. Shops which find 
that they can produce additional brooms are 
asked notify this office immediately the 
amount and the months which they can 
delivered. 


The Broom Manufacturers Supply Com- 
pany, 118 Mt. Clare Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has developed label approved the 
OPA which carries the authorization for in- 
crease price the brooms sold the 
civilian trade. Workshops interested sam- 
ples and prices should contact the Broom 
Manufacturers Supply Company direct. 


The Office Price Administration has 
granted the handle manufacturers increase 
ceiling prices which should make more 
handles available broom manufacturers. 
Shops desiring copy the order should ask 


their local OPA office for Regulation (Docu- 
ment No. 23918) Part 1384—Hardwood 
Lumber Products (MPR 196, 


The Kansas City Association for the Blind, 
Kansas City, Missouri, makes the following 
suggestion: great many broom handles, 
particularly broom handles used commer- 
cial brooms, are broken the machine. 
have found use for these handles. One 
the largest chain bakeries here uses short 
handle broom for the sweeping out its 
bread trucks. That the kind broom the 
bakery wants. have order from one 
large chain bakery which will take all the 
brooms that can made from all the handles 
that are broken our shop. doubt any 
other shop with large per cent broken 
handles could secure orders from 


bakery.” 


Hockett Company, 104 North 
Pershing, Wichita, Kansas, state that they 
expect have broom corn for sale few 
weeks. Workshops which are the market 
for this material should advise them the 
fact and state the grade broom corn needed. 


War Production Board Orders M-124 and 
M-174, October 18, 1943, indicate that small 
quantities elastic will now available for 
civilian use. National Industries for the Blind 
suggest that shops interested this material 
for the sewing homework departments get 
copies these orders and contact their regu- 
lar sources supply. 


Workshops having pictures their blind 
people work are asked send this office 
copies. National Industries for the Blind will 
glad pay for any such copies received. 
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“SIGHT WITHOUT INSIGHT” 


Sources supply for waterproof paper are: 
American Reinforced Paper Company, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts; Arkell Safety Bag Com- 
pany, East Street, New York City; 
Edgewater Paper Company, Menasha, Wis- 
consin; Kennedy Car Liner and Bag Com- 
pany, Prospect Street, Shelbyville, 
Indiana; Keystone Roofing Manufacturing 
Company, York, Pennsylvania; National 
Waterproofing Company, Camden, New 
Jersey; Ralston, and Company, Niagara 
New York; Rexford Paper Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Safepack 
Millis, Massachusetts; Simplex Paper Com- 
pany, Adrian, Michigan; United Paper Com- 
pany, East Braintree, Illinois. 


conclude this, the greatest year 
the history workshops for the blind, the 
directors, officers, and staff National Indus- 
tries for the Blind extend you their sin- 
cerest wish for the New Year. 


“SIGHT WITHOUT INSIGHT” 


All those interested the welfare the 
blind will welcome article the March, 
1944, issue Coronet, entitled “Sight With- 
out Insight.” The author Rabbi Harry 
Brevis, himself blind, who 1930 was ap- 
pointed Chaplain the Blind the New 
York Board Jewish Ministers. Rabbi Brev- 
is’s article plea for greater understanding 
the blind the part the seeing, and 
contains telling examples how lack 
understanding works impede the progress 
the blind. 

observes that during his years work 
with blind people Greater New York, 
heard few complain the indifference 
the sighted toward the blind; but many re- 
sented the well-intentioned but often woe- 
fully misguided efforts the seeing ease 
the lot the sightless. 

The article goes show how this same 


lack understanding colors the attitude 
sighted employers toward potential blind 
workers. “Annually,” says 
“schools for the blind graduate sightless young 
men and women—otherwise physically sound 
—who are desperately anxious earn liv- 
ing. small percentage are placed sub- 
sidized workshops where they receive pit- 
tance. even smaller number are given 
newspaper stands public buildings. The 
vast majority, however, are doomed idle- 
ness.” 

The author further indicates how lack 
understanding the part the seeing op- 
erates isolate the blind person from normal 
social contacts. “Failure find suitable em- 
ployment makes many blind people bitter,” 
says. “But while they may grow accus- 
tomed idleness, they never become recon- 
ciled loneliness. 

“Of one thousand blind people ac- 
quaintance, should say that not more than 
one out ten feels free call un- 
handicapped acquaintance for afternoon 
evening visit. The rest have rely the 
companionship other blind persons or—if 
that impossible—to sit home alone. 

Notions about the blind generally, says 
Rabbi Brevis, are characterized sympathy 
for them the one hand, and ignorance 
their habits, capabilities, and needs the 
other. the last analysis, the welfare the 
blind this country depends much 
society’s understanding their fundamental 
problems upon its willingness help solve 
them. 

“Why not seek out blind person and get 
know him?” suggests the author; “learn 
something about his background, his present 
associations, his way making living. 

“If you stop measure your feelings, you 
undoubtedly will find that you are receiving 
much human companionship you are 
giving—plus the bonus realizing that you 
are bringing some light into the lives those 
who live darkness.” 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


APPOINTMENTS 


ACADEMY FOR THE BLIND has its 
new superintendent, John Herndon, 
man many years’ experience the educa- 
tional field. native Georgia, attended 
Eighth District and School Madison, 
Georgia, and Mercer University Macon, 
from which graduated 1928. taught 
school Reed Creek, Hart County, and 
was principal the high school Daniels- 
ville. Before coming the Georgia Academy 
for the Blind, Mr. Herndon was superintend- 
ent Cairo public schools Cairo, Georgia, 
position which held for fifteen years. 


CHANGES DIRECTORY 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 


Page 29. District Columbia Society for 
the Prevention Blindness; Mrs. Margaret 
Osterman, executive director. 


Page 31. The Hillsborough County Asso- 
ciation for the Blind; Grouch, executive 
secretary, succeeding Lucy Dent Smith. 


Page 32. Georgia Academy for the Blind; 
George Herndon, superintendent, succeed- 
ing Mincey. 


Page 37. Social and Mutual Advancement 
Association the Blind; Mrs. Margaret 
Minsky, secretary-general, succeeding Mrs. 


Horton. 


Page 55. Bureau Services for the Blind, 
State Department Social Welfare; Fidele 
Fauri has been appointed acting director. John 


Page 55. Michigan Employment Institution 
for the Blind; Edward Collins, superin- 
tendent, succeeding John Gerber. 


Page 60. Catherine Hale Home for Blind 
Women; Garrett Walsh, president 
Board, succeeding Price Cordier. 


Page 61. Kansas City Association for the 
Blind; Garrett Walsh, president, succeed- 
ing Price Cordier. 


Page Saint Mary’s Institute for the 
Blind; Sister Benignus, Superior, succeed- 
ing Sister Ethnea. 


Page 96. San Antonio Association for the 


Blind; Phil Nolan, Jr., executive secretary, 


succeeding Mrs. Dorothy Graeter. 


Agencies listed this Directory are urged 


co-operate reporting all changes the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


WILLIAM NELSON CROMWELL 
HONORED 


December 10, the Board Trustees 
the American Foundation for the Blind paid 
tribute one their number whose aid 
the blind, not only this country, but 
many the countries Europe, matter 
inspiring record. The man thus honored 
William Nelson Cromwell, president 
the American Braille Press, who has been 
trustee and friend the Foundation since 

The tribute took the form resolution, 
beautifully illuminated hand gold and 
colors parchment, and bound blue 
leather with the recipient’s name gold 
the cover. The presentation took place Mr. 
Cromwell’s home. 

The resolution, which was presented 
Helen Keller and read Migel, presi- 
dent the Foundation, follows: 


William Nelson Cromwell has, 
throughout long life, given without stint 
his time, effort and material resources further 
the welfare the blind every part the 


\ 


the 


the 


the 


DR. IRWIN APPOINTED COUNCIL 


world, personally supporting and establishing 
facilities for the improvement educational and 
cultural conditions among the blind, and 
founded, supported and served 
for many years President the American 
Braille Press for War and Civilian Blind, Inc., 
established France for the printing and dis- 
tribution reading matter, music, etc., and 
personally sponsored and 
financed the setting printing presses for 
the blind Poland, Italy, Spain, Yugoslavia, 
Belgium, Rumania and other countries, and 
was moving spirit organiz- 
ing the World Conference Work for the 
Blind, held 1931 the United States, which 
resulted international co-operation among the 
blind and those active labors for the blind, 
unprecedented extent, and whereas per- 
sonally made possible the attendance many 
delegates whose contributions the Conference 
were great value, and 
Through his efforts, inspiration, and 
generous support, countless thousands blind 
men and women throughout the countries 
Europe well the United States Amer- 
ica, have been enabled live happier, healthier, 
more enlightened and more useful lives, 
Resolved, That the Board Trustees express 
the occasion his ninetieth birthday anni- 
versary, their deep and abiding appreciation 
his aid, inspiration and support, and their heart- 
felt hope that may long spared continue 
his noble works. 


DR. IRWIN APPOINTED MEMBER 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Dr. Robert Irwin, executive director 
the American Foundation for the Blind, has 
been appointed membership the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Advisory Council 
the Office Vocational Rehabilitation the 
Federal Security Agency. the communica- 
tion requesting Dr. Irwin’s services this 
Council, Paul McNutt, Administrator 
the Federal Security Agency, explained that 
view the vast number persons who, 
because accidents war industries and 
other causes, will require skilled treatment 
and guidance their rehabilitation, was 


found advisable form such Council com- 
posed men and women from all groups 
working behalf the handicapped, who 
would available for continuing advice and 
support connection with the many prob- 
lems involved the expansion the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE 


Calvin Glover, executive secretary the 
Cincinnati Association for the Welfare the 
Blind was honored that Association 
luncheon given the Cincinnati Club 
January 20. The occasion was celebration 
Mr. Glover’s twenty-five years service 
with the Cincinnati organization and afforded 
his friends and fellow-workers 
tunity pay tribute his work behalf 
the blind Cincinnati. 

Mr. Glover, who lost his sight through 
accident the age nine, received his edu- 
cation the New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation the Blind, and Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. began his career 
the field work for the blind 1914, 
when was appointed home teacher with 
the New York State Commission for the 
Blind. 1918 went the Buffalo Society 
for the Blind its executive secretary, and 
the following year saw the beginning his 
connection with The Cincinnati Association 
for the Welfare the Blind. addition 
his other activities, Mr. Glover served for 
two years president the A.A.W.B., and 
has been frequent contributor professional 
magazines the field work for the blind. 


The Braille Book Review, free magazine, 
published monthly braille, except August, 
announcing new publications braille and 
Talking Book form. Address: American 
Foundation for the Blind, West Sixteenth 
Street, New York 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Florida Council for the Blind—Miss Marion 
Knippel has been appointed supervisor sight con- 
servation the Florida Council for the Blind, 
succeed Miss Elizabeth O’Malley. 


Louisiana: Division for the Blind and Sight Con- 
servation—Two additional home teachers have been 
placed the staff the Division for the Blind and 
Sight Conservation the Louisiana Department 
Public Welfare, bringing the total number now 
employed four. The new appointees are Miss 
Una Guillot, Donaldsville, and Miss Madge Sim- 
mons, Monroe. Both recently attended the Over- 
brook Home Teachers Training Course. 


Montana School for the Deaf and Blind—For 
reasons health, Edwin Peterson, president 
the Montana School, has requested, and has been 
granted, six months’ leave absence. Don 
Bosley has been named executive director 
assume the administrative duties during Mr. Peter- 
son’s absence. Mr. Bosley, who was for several years 
instructor the Great Falls High School and 
has had many years teaching experience, ordi- 
narily acts director the Montana School 
part-time basis. 


National Braille Press—Under the sponsorship 
the National Braille Press, which has its headquar- 
ters Boston, hand-transcribing division was 
opened that city January 12. 


New Hampshire State Department Public 
Welfare, Division Blind Services—Miss Charlotte 
Newing has resigned home teacher the 
Division Blind Services. Her suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed. 


The New York Institute for the Education the 
Blind—Twenty-five blind students the radio class 
the Institute are present engaged repairing 
radio sets for the Army. date more than 250 
radios have been put good working order 


these students and returned the Special Services 
Division the Army for distribution hos- 
pital ships, army camps, recreation 
centers throughout the country. 


New York State Commission for the Blind— 
Lieutenant Carolyn Jones, who military leave 
from the staff the State Commission, 
has just been appointed rehabilitation instructor 
the blind Valley Forge Hospital, Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, charge the industrial pro- 
gram for the war-blind. 


graduated from Perkins 1929, and who since 
that time has been teacher physical education 
the Institution, has now been appointed placement 
agent the staff the Bureau the Blind 
Rhode Island. Another Perkins graduate, Miss Edith 
Dominicis, the class 1932, who has for 
several years been head the Braille Department 
the Boston Red Cross, has recently been ap- 
pointed home teacher the Division the Blind 


Rhode Island State Department Social Wel- 
fare—This department, which already conducting 
restoration vision program under the direction 
Dr. Raymond Hacking, state ophthalmologist, 
and Mrs. Elanie McBurney, medical social eye 
consultant, exploring the possibility developing 
state-wide program sight conservation co- 
operation with interested agencies. 


The Toledo Society for the Blind—The Toledo 
Society has just completed interesting assignment 
for company engaged the manufacture 
toothbrushes. This consisted setting and 
pressing into shape gross the small cardboard 
boxes which toothbrushes are sold. The next 
order which the Society’s blind workers will con- 
centrate one calling for the rolling and placing 
600 charts cardboard tubing. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


When the hospital ship docked 
Liverpool, England, October 26, 1943, 
with 700 returned prisoners war aboard, 
carried among its singing, cheering passen- 
gers soldiers and sailors blinded combat. 
The account their homecoming reported 
the November issue St. Dunstan’s Re- 
view, which says that those present the 
welcoming ceremony “were deeply touched 
hundreds men all arms, broken 
the war and having been held captivity 
long, drew their hospital ship the 
quayside, singing familiar songs, and cheer- 
ing they saw England for the first time for 
many years, responding with whistles and 
shouts cheers from the land.” 

The Review goes say that Sir Ian 
Fraser, head St. Dunstan’s, and Lady 
Fraser were among those who met the ship. 
Later, when the blinded soldiers and sailors 
were taken St. Dunstan’s, reception was 
held their honor. Sir Ian, welcoming the 
men, said: welcome you all, not merely 
St. Dunstaners, but men all arms and 
all the Empire countries who have earned 
the Empire’s gratitude doing your duty 
the last. You have served sea, the air, 
and stood your ground many parts 
Europe until you were blinded 
prisoner. Thus you helped save Britain. 
your long period captivity you have shown 

Sir Ian also paid tribute Lieutenant Lord 
Normanby, who was among the returned 
prisoners war, and who was responsible 
for the organization St. Dunstan’s school 
the heart the enemy’s country—a school 
which will continue its work for blinded 
allied prisoners war until peace comes. 


Lord Normanby himself received rousing 
reception. behalf the blinded soldiers 
and sailors, thanked St. Dunstan’s for its 
welcome, and described how the idea 
braille school started April, 1941, when 
there were four blinded soldiers the prison 
camp. the beginning, Lord Normanby 
said, none them knew anything about 
braille, and was mere chance that 
braille alphabet was discovered one the 
camp books. and the men set themselves 
learn it, laboriously, pricking out words 
means glass-headed pins cardboard until 
better equipment was available. gave high 
praise the British and International Red 
Cross societies and the Y.M.C.A., which, un- 
der the inspiration St. Dunstan’s, had sent 
the prisoners war much valuable help. 


The Report the National Institute for 
the Blind, London, for the year ending 
March, 1943, gives striking evidence the 
resilience Great Britain’s social service. For 
the fourth year the war not only has the 
Institute been able maintain all its 
national services for the blind community 
but reports definite progress twelve direc- 
tions for the future. During the year just 
passed has: 


Established two more Homes for blind 
babies. 


Undertaken new measures for the Pre- 
vention Blindness. 

Promoted the placement blind persons 
aircraft and munition factories, and 
other work national importance. 

Reached record development its 
massage services. 
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Had record year the sale goods 
its Home Industries Department. 

Reduced the cost the blind ap- 
paratus, and initiated scheme free grants 
appliances blind persons requiring them 

Extended its essential braille services. 


Ensured the maintenance and develop- 
ment Talking Books. 

Undertaken fresh research into the edu- 
cation blind children. 

10. Established Emergency Home for 
Blind Adults, and surveyed the needs for 
more Homes. 

11. Extended its Unification Collections 
scheme. 

12. Taken steps towards the future develop- 
ment blind welfare relation Social 
Security and other national policies. 


The Institute’s report graphically and 
beautifully illustrated. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Two committees met Washington 
the 13th and 14th January—the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee the A.A.W.B. and the 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


FORM 


give and bequeath 
AMERICAN FOR THE INc. 


nonprofit corporation) 
West Street, New York 11, 
corporation incorporated under the laws the State Delaware 


for the general purposes and uses said corporation. 


A.A.LB., and the A.A.W.B. Committee 
the War Blind. 

The Joint Legislative Committee agreed 
upon the form amendments the Social 
Security Act which the Committee wishes 
see incorporated into 1161. special an- 
nouncement regarding these amendments will 
issued the near future. The Barden- 
Follette Act was thoroughly discussed but 
the Committee reserved recommendations 
any proposed amendments this Act until 
agencies for the blind and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency have had little more experi- 
ence with the law. 

Upon invitation the Chairman the 
Committee the War Blind, Colonel Fred- 
eric Thorne the Office the Surgeon 
General the War Department, Mr. Maurice 
Tynan, Supervisor the Blind, Mr. 
Scott, Chief the Vocational Advisement 
Division, and Mr. Combes, Chief 
the Training into Employment Division 
the Veterans Administration, sat with the 
Committee and reported progress the 
work with blinded service personnel the 
second World War, and discussed tentative 
plans for the future social and vocational re- 
habilitation work for these men and 
hoped that the next issue the 
Outlook future plans may announced. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
national agency, the purpose which 
promote increasingly and uncompro- 
misingly the interests the blind through- 
out the United States close co-operation 
with all local organizations. 


ACTIVITIES 


Legislation 


The Foundation keeps constantly in- 
formed regarding federal and state legisla- 
tive developments affecting the welfare 
the blind. 

Among the Federal Acts concerning 
which the Foundation gave consultation 
service are: the law providing annual ap- 
propriations for literature for the adult 
blind; the act permitting the railroads 
carry blind person and his guide for 
one fare; the law providing that the Federal 
government shall purchase certain com- 
modities from the workshops for the blind; 
and Title the Social Security Act pro- 
financial assistance for the needy 

ind. 


National Industries for the Blind 


The Foundation has greatly increased 
employment the blind well their 
earnings finding large markets for their 
products and through the creation its 
National Industries for the Blind, 
non-profit organization which acts 
liaison capacity between Federal and other 
purchasing agents and the various work- 
shops for the blind. 


State and Local Field Service 


The Foundation has helped establish 
state departments for the blind twenty- 
one states, and assists every way possi- 
ble improve the efficiency local organi- 
zations for the blind. 


Discount Service 


The Foundation discount ser- 
vice which blind people receive price 
reduction watches, radios, and tickets 
permitting blind person and his guide 
travel for one fare the railroads and 
bus lines. 


Reference Library 


The Foundation conducts one the 
most complete and best organized reference 
libraries work for the blind (in English 
and foreign languages) the world. 


Information Service 


The Foundation conducts information 
service regarding all matters relating the 
blind, particularly with reference voca- 
tions, education, special legislation, statis- 
tics, and special apparatus. 


Appliances 


The Foundation has developed and con- 
structed, addition others, appliances 
for improved printing machinery which 
greatly simplified the publication books 
for the blind economical methods, and 
braille typewriter superior any machine 
the kind hitherto available. 


The Talking Book 


The Foundation has developed the Talk- 
ing Book—a long-playing phonograph disc 
—which manufactures its own labor- 
atory and sells cost, well the reading 
machines, variety models, play 
these books. The Talking Book con- 
sidered one the greatest boons the 
blind ever bestowed them. 


International Braille Clearing House 


The Foundation conducts interna- 
tional clearing-house enable publishers 
literature for the blind avoid duplication 
titles. 


Publications 


The Foundation publishes three maga- 
zines—the Outlook for the Blind and The 
Teachers Forum, Talking Book Topics, and 
The Braille Book Review, and many books 
and pamphlets value professional 
workers for the blind. 


Scholarships 


The Foundation awards scholarships 
blind students enable them obtain 
professional and vocational training fitting 
them earn livelihood. 


How THE FouNDATION SUPPORTEDP 


The Foundation’s support derived 
largely from individuals all parts the 
country, who, through annual contribu- 
tions and through bequests, stretch out 
helping hand their blind fellow-country- 
men. 
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VOCATIONS FOR THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
WILBER 


Comprehensive Work the Vocational Adjust- 
ment the Blind. $2.25 


WHAT THE BLIND? Two volumes 
Edited 


Survey the Development and Scope Present- 
Day Work with the Blind. each, $2.00 


BOOKS ABOUT THE BLIND 
Edited LENDE 


Guide Literature Relating the Blind. 


TOUCH READING THE BLIND 
Merry, Ph.D. 


Psychological Study Touch Reading. 


DIRECTORY ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Compiled LENDE 


$1.25 


CONTRIBUTIONS PSYCHOLOGY 
BLINDNESS 


Hayes 


Part I—Chapters The Psychology Blindness, 
Part Measurements Schools for the Blind. $2.50 
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